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The easy, familiar tone of the speaker puzzled our hero, who was 
at a loss to understand the rank of his companion, and his avowed 
connection with Walter Tyrrel. Had his purpose been unfriendly, 
nothing would have been more unlikely than his owning it; 
besides, he was, ‘till Ulrick gave him the dead man’s sword, 
unarmed, and every step their horses took lessened the distance 
between them and danger. 

“Thou art a riddle!” he cried, speaking as much to his own 
thoughts as to Henry. 

‘And thou no sphinx to solve me. Have a little patience ; and 
in time, like the serpent’s tail in the emblem of eternity, the puzzle 
will unfold itself. Thou seest,” he added, “I have dealt with 
bookcraft in my time—though more, perchance, with men; but 
with thy cloister-breeding thou canst understand me.” 

Perhaps,” replied Ulrick, secretly annoyed at the increased 
mystification to which he was being subjected. 

“T tell thee that thou shalt, then. Let that content thee,” re- 
sumed the speaker; “only I bide my time. And now tell me, sir 
knight of Stanfield—how dost thou like the strange companion 
fortune hath sent thee ?”’ 

“So well,” said the party he addressed, “ that I will put no more 
interrogations, lest, knowing thee better, I should like thee less.” 

“ Wrankly spoken ; there is something fresh in truth; I know 
the sound, although it is so seldom in my short life that I have 
heard it spoken. At Eltham the riddle shall be explained.” 

** At Eltham be it,” answered Ulrick. 

A short ride brought the travellers to the priory of White Friars, 
a dependency on the rich abbey of Bec, in Normandy. .It was 
situated near the village of Eltham, in one of those secluded, quiet, 
sunny nooks which the monks of old so loved, and so well knew 
how to select, and which in no country are more frequently found 
than in merry England. It was one of those spots where silent 
sanctity might build its cell, or the broken passions of humanity, 
shipwrecked on the sea of life, seek and find repose. The evening 
hour; the stately heron, winging its solitary way to the distant 
wood; the glorious sunset, whose last rays, lingering like a lover’s 
kiss, gilded the slender pinnacle of the church,—were all in 
harmony, forming a soft, dreamy picture, which the horsemen 
completed. 

On their arrival, they were immediately conducted to the apart- 
ment of the prior, a stately-looking personage, who received them 
alone, and who hastened to inform Ulrick that his steed, and the 
promised letters from his brother Anselm, had already arrived ; at 
the same time informing him that a lodging was already prepared 
for him for the night within the walls. 

“And where am I to lodge ?”” demanded the stranger, in a half- 
petulant tone, displeased perhaps at being overlooked by the lordly 
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churchman ; “is there no room for me, good father, in your pious 
rookery ?” Be 

The priest answered haughtily that a cell should be prépared for 
him near his master. He was evidently offended by the irreverent 
tone of the speaker, whom he took for an esquire or attendant upon 
the person of his visitor. 

“A cell!” iterated Henry; “well, a cell be it. We will do 
_ penance for our sins, since the hospitality of our host so limits our 
entertainment ; but when last we hunted in this neighbourhood, if 
our memory fails not, we were better lodged ; ’tis true we were not 
then a fugitive.” 

The prior started from his seat, and approaching the stranger, 
overwhelmed him with excuses for not having at once recognised 
him; adding, that he must reproach the Lord of Sianfield for 
neglecting to inform him that his walls were graced by the 
presence of such an honoured guest.” 

“ Faith,” said the young man, laughingly, “ you must grant the 
good knight absolution, then ; for he dreams’ as little that his’ 
troublesome companion is the youngest son of the Conqueror, as 
you, holy father, did yourself.” 

“ Prince Henry 1” exclaimed Ulrick, in astonishment, at the 
same time bending the knee. 

“Ay,” said his highness, “ Henry the simple, as men call me, 
though perhaps, after all, I have more wit than my scoffing brother 
dreams, whose fraternal love was so disinterested. he could not 
bear me from his own safe keeping. My lodging is already - 
furnished in the Tower; but, like a wilful youth, I preferred my 
liberty or. Robert’s guar dianship to his. Tut, man,” he added, 
“never kneel tome; I am as poor, nay poorer ‘than thyself. Our 
father’s love, of all his vast possessions left us but one poor hold 
in Normandy, and a remembrance upon his treasurer, to be paid~ 
when we can get it.” 

There was ‘something so frank and soldier-like in Henry’s 
manner, that our hero felt instantly at his ease; for, after all, he 
had only taken such precautions at their first meeting as necessary 
prudence and his safety dictated. The young prince explained — 
that it was by the advice of Anselm he had quitted London to join 
himself to Robert’s fortunes, and that he had recognised Ulrick’s 
person from having been a concealed witness of his first interview 
with the abbot. 

“And who was the traitor?” demanded our hero, “who would 
have forced your highness. back ? ” 

“ Richard of Lisieux, our brother’s pander, tool, and executioner. 
William will miss him sorely when there is some act which fears 
the light of heaven to be accomplished. Stanfield,” he added, 
kindly taking his protector by the hand, “we owe thee a debt of 
gratitude for that good blow; it removed astumbling-block from out 
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my path—a bloodhound from my track. Few persons live to tell 
the tale of their captivity whom that bad man has guarded.” 

. It was finally arranged that no notice should be taken to the 
community either of the arrival or of the high rank of the prior’s 
guests, who both supped in his apartment, and soon afterwards, 
fatigued with the events of the day, retired to rest, each throwing 
himself upon his pallet ready dressed, in order to be prepared in 
case of danger or surprise. 

The prince and Ulrick had not been long sleeping when they 
were roused by their host, who, attended by Father Segsil—an 
aged Saxon monk, who of the community alone possessed his con- 
fidénce—entered their cell. 

“ Rouse, sir knight!” he exclaimed ; “in less than an hour the 
enemy will be upon us. They must not find you here; Jesu 
Maria ! they would burn our convent with as little ceremony as a 
burgher’s hold.” 

‘‘And whence comes this intelligence, good prior ? ” demanded 
Henry, starting from his couch. ‘“ Would it had tarried some two. 
or three hours later; I was indulged by Mistress Fancy with a 
dream too glorious ever to be realised. I should like to have 
revelled in it some few hours longer. 

“The intelligence,” replied their host, paying little attention to 
the latter part. of the prince’s speech, cj is from brother Segsil,” 
pointing as he spoke to his companion, who stood regarding Henry 
with a look in which hate and interest were strangely mingled. 

*“ May he not be mistaken ? ”’ demanded Ulrick. 

“Father Segsil is never mistaken,” replied the prior ; “in an 
hour the satellites of William will be here.” 

“ Hath any messenger arrived at the “gaara a 

74 No. 9 

“ May not the good father be mistéleond in his intelligence ?” 

“Father Segsil is never mistaken,” oe tied their host, gravely ; 
“his warnings are not to be neglected.” 

“Why, then,” said Prince Henry, dieting “we must e’en obey 
them, as our fathers did the oracles of old, blindly and in con- 
fidence, Forgive me, holy man,” he added, turning to the aged 
monk, whose dark eyes were still fixed immovably upon him, ‘“ if 
I am somewhat more sceptic than the prior here ; perchance it is 
the fault of unclerkly breeding.” 

‘‘Shall I convince thee ?”’ demanded the old man, in a tone 
which seemed to echo from a sepulchre. 

“Faith ! I demand no better,” replied the young man, extending 
his left palm, which the monk thrust contemptuously aside ; and 
. seizing his right hand’ firmly, fixed the prince’s attention by the 
intense expression of his gaze. 

“Thy dream shall yet be realised, proud boy—the crown of 
England waits thee.” 
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The prince started ; that which at first he had treated as a jest 
became serious, for the monk had indeed interpreted his vision 
rightly. The flush of hope and surprise suffused his brow as he 
demanded of the soothsayer : 

“ When ?” 

“When the Red King sleeps his last sleep—when the blood of 
the Conqueror’s favourite son hath gladdened the oppressed soil of 
England, and bid her children hope for peaceful days. Then,” 
added the old man, “the crown thou hast so often dreamt of shall 
be thine.” | 

“ But shall I keep as well as win it?” demanded Henry, who, 
although less influenced by the superstition of the age, could not. 
avoid placing confidence in the man who had so singularly in- 
terpreted his dream. 

“That will depend upon thy marriage,” replied Father Segsil. 
“Tf thou art fortunate enough to win a bride of the royal Saxon 
blood, thou shalt die king of England; if not, the curse of thy 
race will overtake thee. Now, then, away! I speak of the future 
to thee no more.” , 

“Tell me but this: shall we meet again ?”’ demanded Henry. 

“Tf thou art wise enough to follow my counsel, yes. At the 
proudest moment of thy life, if not when the last trumpet 
summons earth together, I’ll meet thee face to face. Farewell.” 

“Hast thou no good fortune, father, to predict to me?” said 
Ulrick. 

The old man gazed mournfully upon him, and shook his head, 
muttering to himself : e 

“¢ Saxon—Saxon ; I read it in his open brow and bright blue eye. 
Thou hast asked the old priest for a prediction—better have sought 
his blessing ; but since the choice is made, take it and begone—a 
career of honour, an unstained faith, a soldier’s laurel, but a broken 
heart. Once more I charge thee,” he added, impatiently, “to 
begone—ride for your lives. Once past the bridge, you may slack 
the rein—no living thing will ever cross it afterwards.” 

The confident tone of the monk’s voice, and the implicit faith 
which the prior placed in his intelligence, no matter how 
mysteriously obtained, decided the young men at once to depart. 

Hastening to the stables, they found their horses ready saddled, 
and after a benedicite from the prior and his companion, resumed 
their journey, Ulrick leading his grey steed by a loose rein with 
him. | 

Scarcely had they passed the bridge, a short mile from the 
convent, and which connected the high banks of a deep ravine, too 
steep for any horse to climb, too wide to leap, when the wooden 
fabric burst into a brilliant flame, which dark figures were seén 
feeding with bundles of straw and faggots. The monk’s prediction 
came to their recollection—living thing never crossed it more, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE morning after Ulrick’s departure from Norwich, Robert of 
Normandy, at the head of a considerable body of troops and the 
nobles who acknowledged his authority, marched from the city. 
Herbert de Lozenga, whose experience was of so much value in the 
council, accompanied him in quality of chancellor, that prelate 
having consented to retain his office at the entreaty of the new 
monarch. Edith and her daughter-in-law retired to Stanfield, 
which, removed as it was from the scene of war, a small party of 
vassals was sufficient to defend. The bride of Mirvan was their 
only guest ; and there, in the antique oratory of the countess, they 
offered up their united prayers for the absent warriors’ safety. 

The prior of the Dominicans, who had accompanied the confiding 
monarch to the gate of St. Stephen on his march, had returned to 
his convent, and was walking in his stately garden, which extended 


‘ from the church (now St. Andrew’s Hall) to the water side, 


speculating in thoughtful mood upon the future, and not feeling 
perfectly in security touching the past. The absence of the curate 
of St. Julian’s alarmed him, although few, he thought, could blame 
him for having extended the rites of Christian burial to a knight so 
valiant as Robert of Artois, and his own relative besides. The 
principal cause of his uneasiness arose from the Jew, who had so 
strangely possessed himself of the prince’s signet-ring, and in whose 
hands the papers found upon his nephew might be turned to 


dangerous account. Twice had he sent to the house of Abram ; it 


was empty, not a trace of any living being remained. He had found, 
too, upon inquiry, that the vessel to whose captain he had given the 
leech the letter had sailed for Rouen, having taken several passengers 
with him. 

“Let but William triumph—and he can scarcely fail to do so,’ 
he muttered to himself—“and I may laugh at enemies, open or 
concealed.” us 

“Perhaps !”’ exclaimed a voice, 80 near him that the words were 
almost spoken in his ear. Eborard started, and beheld a pale, 
attenuated being, meanly clad, regarding him with a fixed look. 
His forehead was high and bald, his face merece with a thousand 
minute scars, which gave it a most ghastly appearance, and his 
limbs seemed to sink under him from sickness or want. 

‘¢ And who art thou, fellow ?”’ demanded the prior, with a haughty 
stare of surprise, ‘‘ who darest so boldly answer to our thoughts, and 
how gaindst thou entrance here ? ” 

“By the old way!” replied the strange intruder, whom. our 
readers have already, no doubt, recognised as Robert of Artois. 

“The old way!” iterated the puzzled churchman; “ what old 


way?” 
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“The secret door behind the statue of St. Dominic in the 
cloisters,” replied the stranger, for such he appeared to his uncle, 
“where you once heard a strange confession, father, and performed 
a stranger deed.” 

“And what was that?” demanded Eborard, still more and more 
amazed. 

“The marriage of a Christian with a Jewess.’ | 

“Hush!” exclaimed the astonished prior, cates pale at the 
words, which had been spoken loudly, for the mere whisper of such 
a sacrilege would have been sufficient to subject him to the censure 
of the Church ; and, if proved, to deposition from the high rank he 
held within its pale. | 

“Even as you please,” said the mysterious man; “I wish not 
to offend you.” | 

“ How didst thou learn the fearful secret ? ” | 

“ Because I witnessed it,” replied his tormentor, whose object | 
was to work upon the fears of his reverend uncle ; for he-knew him — 
too well to expect. much pity or generosity at his hands-should he 
make himself known to him. “Added to which, I have the fact 
attested under the hand and seal of Robert of Artois. i 

“Where is it?” eagerly demanded the priest, who felt how | 
necessary to his safety it was to possess himself of such an important — 
document, “ Hast it with thee ?” 

“Tt were a wise trick that!” exclaimed his nephew, “ to bring my 
gage of safety to the enemy’s camp! No, no, sir priest, I am not 
to be caught in such a springe; the paper is in secure hands, who 
will transfer it to the primate should aught like ill occur to me.” 

“ Thinkest thou,” stammered Eborard, “that I am capable of ——?” 

“ Every thing,” interrupted the wretched man; “ nay, frown not; 
priest, nor raise thine eyes in pious mockery to Heaven, to attest 
the innocence thou hast long since lost; enough for me, I know 
thee,” he added; “know thee better than the confession ever yet 
revealed thee—hetter even than thou knowest thyself. Now let us 
deal together.” 

“ What wouldst thou—gold ? ” demanded the terrified churchman, 
who inwardly cursed himself that he had ever yielded to the 
passionate menaces and entreaties of his nephew, and performed 
the sacred rite between him and Rachel—the only condition on 
which the haughty Jewess consented to be his; for, although she 
placed no faith in the ceremony herself, she thought. it might bind 
him, 7 
‘1 would,” laconically answered Robert. 

“What sum ?” 

“As much as will defray the expense of a knightly suit of 
armour and a good steed—say two thousand marks: thou seest 
Iam moderate to begin with.” 

“'Two thousand devils,” groaned the prior; “where should I 
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find so vast a sum ? Dost take our poor priory fora bishop’s see ? An 
I were to count you half the sum, the brotherhood would keep,a 
twelvemonth’s Lent.” 

“Take it, then, from the treasure which thy nephew confided to 
thy care,” said his disfigured creditor ; “ten thousand chances if ever 
he returns from Purgatory to claim it at your hands.” 

“What treasure?” faltered Eborard. | a 

“The twenty thousand marks in gold,” sternly replied Robert ; 
“to say nothing of the vessels of gold and silver torn from many 
an outraged shrine. The money, quick, at once; for I am sick of 
parleying with thee ; and, now I think on't,” he added, “make it 
three thousand marks—it will save trouble for us both.” 

Kborard thought it best to comply with the demands of his 
unwelcome visitor at once, lest they should rise as he disputed 
them ; he felt he was in his power, and had no resource left but to 
obey. His secret, whilst confined to his own breast, was his slave ; 
in the possession of another, it became his master, and he submitted 
to its chains. Motioning to Robert to follow him to his cell, he 
counted down the gold to him with a heavy heart ; for, like most 
worldly natures, he clung to the yellow dross ; it was an idol which 
in his selfish breast had replaced the purer image of his God. 

“There !”’ he exclaimed, as the last glittering piece fell from his 
reluctant fingers ; “ I trust thou art satisfied.” 

“For the present,” coolly replied his nephew, pouching the coin. 
“Farewell. Perhaps we may one day meet again.” 

“The paper—the confession of Robert of Artois?” demanded 
Kborard, with an imploring look, which showed the importance he 
placed on the possession of it. ‘‘ When shall it be mine ?” 

“ Never,” said his creditor, “till I am paid in full. Fear not—it 
is in safe hands; I am not likely to slay the goose which lays such 
golden eggs. Sleep in peace till next thou hearest from me ; that 
is,” he added, “if a soul so black as thine can sleep. Hast any 
message to William of Normandy ?—for in three days I trust to join 
him. There is work to do in which I may be useful.” 

“ None,” sighed the prior; “at least none which thou canst 


3 bear.”’ 


“J have no other means to gain access to him,” resumed his 
tormentor, with a smile—the first which, since his fearful punish- 
ment, had been seen upon his pale, disfigured countenance. “ Adieu, 
most pious father,” he added, with a sneer. “I do not ask 
thy benediction, lest it should turn to curses on my head.” 

“* Adieu,” said the priest, as he left the cell; “and may all the 
plagues of Egypt go along with thee! Who can this ruffian be,” he 
murmured, “who thus holds my destiny in his rude hands? Can 
it be some agent of the accursed Jew? No matter who, Tam in 
his toils; and resistance, like regret, is equally in vain.’ 

In the manner in which Robert of Artois had approached his 
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uncle, he had shown a true appreciation of his character. If he 
had revealed himself, ten to one he had not been believed. Besides, 
in his own person, the crafty, prior might have defied him, for he 
could not have denounced him for the sacrilege he had committed 
in marrying him to Rachel without implicating himself—a thing 
most anxiously to be avoided. He had suffered as few men have 
suffered, and the effect produced within his mind was as great as 
the change upon his person; but whether for good or evil, time 
alone can tell. 

Concealing his gold carefully upon his person, he passed the city 
gates, having first provided himself with a good steed, which he 
bought of a Saxon peasant, who had most probably stolen it from 
some straggler of Prince Robert’s army, for the price at which he 
sold it was a vile one. 

“ Now, then, for London,” muttered Robert of Artois, when he 
was fairly on hisjourney. ‘“ Like a shadow of the past, I will appear 
amongst them; like a voice from the tomb, I will croak my 
predictions in their ear. There is one being left in the world who 
still, perchance, may love me; let me seek him out; and then as 
destiny or inclination hereafter may decide.” 

As William, two days after his coronation, was leaving his capital 
to march to the encounter of his brother, who, by the advice of his 
counsellors, had thrown himself into Kent, he was accosted by a 
knight, sheathed ina plain black coat of mail, who demanded an 
audience in private. There was something in the tone of the 
speaker’s voice which told the Red King he was no stranger to him ; 
and despite the remonstrances of his attendants, whom he com- 
manded to ride apart, the favour was accorded. Long and earnest 
was the conversation which ensued, the monarch frequently 
expressing by his gestures both interest and surprise. At last, at 
his request, the stranger raised his visor, and disclosed the features 
of his favourite, Robert of Artois; but so changed, as we have 
described, that but for the unanswerable proofs of his identity, 
which from former passages between them he had been enabled to 
adduce, and the strange tale of his metamorphosis which he had 
related, his master never could have credited his assertion. 

“This is indeed the poetry of vengeance,” exclaimed the king, in 
a voice almost of pity ; for there were still, when his evil passions 
were not roused, some traces of humanity in him; but fear not, 
Robert, thou shalt have ample means of paying back the Jew thy 
debt with interest. My lords,” he added, beckoning his~suite to 
approach, ‘“ henceforth this noble stranger is attached to our person ; 
for the present, it is his pleasure that his name and rank should be 
concealed.. Know him, then, but as William’s friend, and the Black 
Knight. The time, I trust, will soon. arrive when we may grace 
him with a nobler name, the one he hath so long and faithfully 

borne ; till that hour arrives it is our pleasure that none question 
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him of the past. Forward, my friends,” he added, at the same time 
setting spurs to his impatient steed ; “ forward to Kent.” 

It is far from our intention to trace the course of the civil war 
which ensued, with varying success, between the two brothers : 
history hath more faithful chroniclers than we can presume to be. 
William—as crafty as Robert was generous and rash—contrived 
to engage the affections of his Saxon subjects by liberal concessions 
in their favour. They were now so thoroughly subdued, that few 
longer aspired to the recovery of their ancient liberties, but were 
content with the promised mitigation of the iron rule of their 
Norman princes. The Red King at last contrived to detach Roger, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, from his brother’s interests, who, with his 
powerful fleet; prevented the arrival of succours which the con- 
federates expected from Normandy ; thus place after place fell into 
his hands, and despite the devotion of Odo of Bayeux, Ulrick, and 
the few nobles who still adhered to a falling cause, Pevensey Castle 
alone held out for Robert. 

It had for some time ‘been besieged in vain ; the great natural 
strength of its position rendered it almost impossible to be 
taken except by famine. Changing, therefore, his often foiled plan 
of assault into a blockade, William. set down to besiege it in due 
- form. 

In the various battles which had been fought our hero had twice 
preserved the life of Robert, who repaid him by an attachment as 
sincere as he was capable of entertaining. Often would he, when 
walking with him on the ramparts, indulging in familiar conversa- 
tion, express his regret that Heaven had not blessed him with such 
ason. “I feel,” added the unhappy prince, “that then I should 
have something worth living for.” It was evident that some secret 
sorrow prompted this regret; but Ulrick possessed too much 
delicacy to seek his confidence on the only point where he seemed 
disposed to be reserved. 

It was on a similar occasion, when the realmless monarch, who 
for a considerable time had been silently occupied in watching the 
night fires of the enemy, whose forces encircled the last spot of 
eround which owned his authority in England, turned suddenly 
round to his companion, and breaking silence, exclaimed : 

“Tam weary of being cooped up like a wild fox in my den. 
What thinkest thou, Ulrick—are we not strong enough to lead a 
sortie from the keep? My sword is getting rusty for lack of use, 
and I feel the gall within my heart is rising daily to my lips; a 
bout might cure me of this folly, or end it, perchance, at once. 
"Tis but the hour of ten ; by midnight all might be prepared.” 

The Lord of Stanfield, whose absence from Matilda made the 
monotony of his existence but more drear, eagerly caught at the 
proposal, and they were descending the ramparts to give the orders 


necessary to carry it into effect, when they encountered the — 
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venerable Edda and Herbert de Lozenga, who were both hurrying 
to a lone watch-tower at a distant angle of the castle. The prince 
informed them of the project he had. just conceived, which the 
prelate listened to with a reproving air, for although a man of peace, 
he saw at once that, even if successful, it would be attended with 
no ultimate advantage. 

“ You hear our pleasure doubtingly, my. lord,” said Robert, in a 
half-offended tone. 

“T may question its wisdom, sire,” replied Herbert, “ without 
presuming to censure it. Our only hope is that succours from 
France or ‘Normandy may arrive; but for your unhappy quarrel 


with my Lord of Shrewsbury, they had been here ere this. Wait - 


but a little and——” 
“T’ll wait no longer!” replied the monarch sternly ; ‘nati added, 


for he saw that his manner had given pain, “ Yet still am thankful | 
for your prudent counsel. Truth is, my lord, lam weary of this | 


world of treachery and disappointment. The brightest gems in 
England’s crown could not console me longer for the absence of 
green fields and a merry chase. I must do something to break my 
thrall, lest in very spleen I turn upon myself and devour my own 
heart, France—pshaw! by Rollo, but our brother the other side of 
the Manche has had good reason, long ere this, to leave us to our 
fate. William has found the way to grease the Frenchman’s palm ; 
I have no hope from France.” - 

as But I have, sire,” quietly observed the bishop ; “ brighter than 
ever.’ ; 

‘“‘ You have received letters, then, my lord ?.” observed Ulrick, 
eagerly. 

“No.” 

“* Nor message ?”’ added Robert. 

“None. I see,” said the prelate, with a smile, “this mystery 
displeases you. Deign to come with me, sire; if there be treason, 
it shall be explained. Trust me it is no dangerous one; for the 
noble Edda and myself, together with a few poor monks, are the 
sole conspirators.” 

With these words the speaker resumed his way, followed by the 
aged Saxon and the two warriors ; not a word was spoken till they 
arrived at the tower we have already mentioned. 

‘“‘ Now, then, for the conspiracy !”’ exclaimed Herbert, lighting a 


lamp, and placing it in one of the loopholes of the battlement ; Cit 3 


will soon be answered.” 

Robert saw to his surprise that a similar light, in a few seconds, 
made its appearance in the window of a belfry attached to a small 
convent, removed about a bow-shot from the line of the enemy’s 
camp. 

“ It is already answered,” said Edda; “the intelligence is good.” 

By placing the lamps in different positions, questions were asked 
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and the responses made—a system of telegraphing which lasted 
about twenty minutes; at the end of which time the prelate, 
turning with a smiling face to Robert, informed him despatches 
had arrived from France. 

“ And their contents, my lord ?” hastily demanded the prince. 

“In ten days succour will arrive, winds and the will of Heaven 
permitting,” answered Herbert. | 

“Ts’t sure?” - 

** Most certain.” 

“ Still will I forth to-night. I feel an impulse not to be‘con- 
trolled. The fierce spirit of the founder of my race is on me,” 
added the prince ; “it isan omen presages me success. Within the 
hour, the moon will set. Let the soldiers arm themselves with flax 
and torches ; bring flasks of oil to pour upon the tents. By RoHo’s 
sword ! Pevensey shall witness a blaze this night to light up its old 
towers! See to it, Stanfield.” 

- Ulrick eagerly withdrew to prepare the men for the night’s work, 
which he doubted not would be warm and bloody ; for, whatever 
might be Robert’s defects as a leader, want of courage was not one ; 
though, unfortunately, it was of that reckless kind which, however 
valuable in an individual soldier, is little to be desired in a chief. 

The bishop remained silent; he saw no good could result from 
the attempt, but knew that it would be useless to oppose it further, 
for Robert had-sworn by the oath of his race—the only pledge 
which the princes of his house were never known to violate, The 
experienced Edda also disapproved of the expedition. ° 

~* You, my good father,” resumed the prince, “will summon 
our council, and impart the intelligence. You have no need of my 
weak head to aid you ; whatever your wisdom may decide upon, 
Robert is always ready to approve.” 

“‘ Always ?” demanded Herbert, perhaps rather maliciously. 

“ Always, unless it cross my previous resolution. Farewell,” he 
added:; “wait but an hour longer on the ramparts, and you shall see 
a blaze, old friend, to cheer your drooping spirits: the camp of my 
rebel brother shall feed the flame.” | 

The party had scarcely left the ramparts when a figure, which 
had been hid by one of the huge embrasures of the battlements, 
stepped from its place of concealment into the bright moonlight, and 
throwing aside the cloak which enshrouded him, discovered the 
person of a man-at-arms, who had evidently been a spy upon their 
conversation. <A deep red cicatrice extending from ENe 40 temple to the 
jaw identified Peter Norbeck, the ruffian from whose brutality, our 
readers will recollect, Ulrick had saved Abram the Jew, and who 
had vowed vengeance for the chastisement his insolence and cruelty 
so well had merited. With a smile of mingled satisfaction and 
hatred he drew an arrow from his quiver, and shot it towards a low 
mound lying between the castle and the enemy’s camp, and 
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remained for a few minutes leaning on his bow to watch the result. 
A low flame from some kindled brushwood told the traitor that his 
intelligence had been received ; and he left the ramparts to return 
to his abandoned guard, muttering as he went—“ 1 have kept my 
word. Norbeck’s oath of vengeance hath never yet been broken.” 

The intended sortie from the castle was betrayed. 

Robert of Normandy and his chosen band had halted about half 
a mile from William’s camp, to give final instructions for the assault. 
The spot was a long avenue of aged oaks, opening on the plain, 
where the tents of the enemy were clearly to be seen in the pale 
moonlight. Some of the men were carrying dry furze and com- 
bustible matter, which they had hastily collected for the occasion ; 
others were whispering together, calculating the plunder which 
would probably be found in the tents of the Red King and his 
nobles, whilst the principal leaders of their own party were bidding 
adieu to Herbert de Lozenga and Edda, who had accompanied the 
expedition thus far on its way. 

“Be not too rash!” exclaimed the warlike prelate; “ your 
enemies are numerous, and should they rally after their first sur- 
prise, must overwhelm you. Remember, Ulrick, you have now a 
being whose existence hangs on yours; remember that your life is 
pledged deeply to her, as to your country, and that one rash act is 

A deep groan from the speaker interrupted the conclusion of his 
caution, as he sank mortally wounded by an arrow which some. 
unseen hand had winged. The aged Edda caught him as he fell. 

“Treason !”” shouted Robert of Normandy and the knights, who 
witnessed with horror the cowardly assassination; “we are beset ! 
To arms! to arms!” 

A party of William’s followers, who had been planted in ambush, 
rushed from their concealment in the forest; Tyrrel headed them, 
urged on by the double motive of hatred to Ulrick and the desire to 
distinguish himself in the cause upon whose success his promised 
earldom depended. Many of Robert’s men-at-arms, encumbered by 
the brushwood and materials they had gathered, died ere they could 
draw their weapons; others fled. The principal object of the enemy 
seemed to be to secure the person of the prince, whom Odo of Caen, 
and his namesake of Bayeux, and several knights, stoutly defended, 
reckless of their own lives, provided they preserved that of the un- 
fortunate monarch to whom they hadswornallegiance. As braveas he 
was rash and inconsiderate, Robert for awhile resisted every attempt 
to reconduct him to the fortress; but with each moment’s delay 
the danger which menaced him and his devoted defenders increased. . 
Bands of dark, fierce-looking mercenaries were beginning to form in 
compact bodies round them ; the one headed by Tyrrel had already 
taken the party in the flank, so as to cut off their retreat. Ulrick, 
who had vainly attempted to rally the fugitives, saw*the danger, 
and, at the head of a dozen of his Saxon followers, threw himself 
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between his friends and the enemy to defeat it. Here the battle 
raged most fiercely ; the sword of Ulrick did fearful execution ; 
each sweep left a gap in the compact Norman ranks, which their 
overwhelming numbers alone enabled them to fill up. The rival 
leader fought with all the desperate courage of humbled pride, 
ambition, and unslaked hate. 

“Save the king!” shouted our hero, who saw that he and his 
gallant band would uselessly be sacrificed, unless immediate advantage 
were taken of their devotion to retreat to Pevensey, for longer 
resistance was impossible. , 

“Down with the traitors!” echoed’ Tyrrel, who felt like a 
famished tiger when he sees his prey escaping him, “Five hundred 
_ marks for this boaster’s head! —a thousand for the person of 
Prince Robert!” 

Animated by the hope of reward, again the mercenaries rushed 
on the faithful few ; but though they were again repulsed by the 
calm courage with which they were encountered, another such 
attack must needs be fatal. Half of Ulrick’s little band had bit the 
dust, and two were wounded. Again, therefore, he shouted with 
increased energy and desperation to save the king and to retreat to 
‘Pevensey. 

Robert, who had resisted every persuasion of those around him to 
retreat, no sooner heard the voice of Tyrrel offering a thousand 
marks for his person, than he became a changed man. Flinging 
away his broken brand, he turned to those near him, saying in a 
husky voice ; 

“The sin of our youth hath found us. The day is against us. On, 
friends, to Pevensey !—’tis our last hope.” 

It is doubtful whether the devoted courage of the Lord of Stanfield 
could have secured them from falling into the hands of the enemy, 
had not a party, headed by Mirvan, sallied from the castle to assist 
them, for the shouts of the combatants had been heard through the 
stillness of the night upon the battlements, and the garrison judged 
their friends had been surprised. — 

Even thus supported, their retreat was with difficulty accomplished ; 
they rushed pell-mell into the courtyard ; and so close was the 
pursuit, that the driwbridge, which was raised the instant they had 
passed, let several of the enemy into the deep moat as it rose, for 
their feet were aiready upon it: the arrows of the men-at-arms 
upon the watch-tower soon despatched them. 

‘‘ Where is the bishop ? ”’ demanded William de Warrenne. 

“ Dead ”’’ groaned Robert. 

“ And Ulrick ?” said Mirvan, anxiously looking round. 

“Dead or a prisoner, too.” 

That night there was scant revelry in the beleaguered fortress of 
Pevensey. 

The following morning the warder brought notice that a gibbet 
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was being erected within bow-shot of the walls, the ground around 
it was kept by a numerous body of archers, and that the troops of 
William were assembling in vast numbers in order to be preee? at 
an execution of more solemnity than usual. 

Mirvan heard the intelligence with dismay, for his fear but too 
rightly foreboded that it was for Ulrick, for the companion of his 
youth, the friend of his heart, the husband of Matilda, Half-frantic 
with grief and indignation, he imparted his suspicions to Prince 
Henry, who immediately conducted him to his brother’s chamber, 
where the council was already assembled. 

The chiefs were debating on the propriety of holding out to the 
last, or at least till the. promised aid from France should arrive ; 
their position, though ‘wearying, was anything but desperate. 
Pevensey was strongly garrisoned, well-provisioned, and, except 
from treachery within, might long protract its surrender. Robert 
sat listening to the debate more like an unconcerned spectator than 
a king whose crown and life were perchance at issue. His heart 
was crushed ; from some secret cause the conduct of Tyrrel deeply 
affected him; and the probable fate of Ulrick, who had so 
generously devoted himself to insure his safety, weighed deeply on 
his spirits. Mirvan’s tale roused him from his apathy. | 

“What!” he exclaimed, starting from his chair, “ the gibbet for 
the bravest knight that ever drew his sword in honour’s cause ? 
Perish thus ignominiously for my sake ?—never, never! Decide, 
my lords, upon some means to save him. My crown— my life— 
~ whatever my cruel brother will, to ransom him ; but cursed be my 
name, and stained my shield, if Ulrick perish, and through fault of 
mine!” - 

Odo of Bayeux, although deeply grieved at Ulrick’s misfortune, 
contemplated no such- sacrifice to save him. His own ambitious 
projects, which aimed at nothing less than the Papacy, demanded 
that his favourite nephew should be king; and to advance his 
views one step, he would have bartered a hundred lives, and 
thought the attainment of it cheaply paid. He proposed, therefore, 
that a herald should be sent to William’s camp, offering ransom for 
the prisoner, and declaring that, in the event of any outrage being 
offered to his life, his friends would fearfully retaliate upon all of 
the opposite party who might fall into their hands. 
~ Robert heard the proposal with undisguised contempt; he knew 
too well the ferocious disposition of his brother to suppose for one 
moment that any consideration of humanity could influence him. 
The rest of the council approved of the idea, Mirvan alone excepted. 

Whilst the debate was going on, the realmless king took up a pen, 
and amused himself by writing, occasionally listening to what the 
various speakers urged. Without showing his letter to any one, he 
carefully sealed it “with his private sienet, and placing it in ‘the 
hands of aha sae eper ed him : 
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